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he of people for comfort " ('Elene' 500)? Cf. 
further ' Elene ' 526, where modern syntax is 
badly strained. If (' Elene ' 578) we read 
"that you on the mountain bale-fire shall 
take," the context may help us ; but what is 
gained by the obscurity ? In short, the question 
arises : What good can come to any reader 
or student from these vexed and useless con- 
structions ? They are not English. They are 
not Anglo-Saxon. —One more example of this 
sort. 'Elene' 1168 f . : "That is becoming 
that word of the Lord thou hold in heart.". . . 
We say, of course, "It is becoming." The 
first " that " is a most useful word for teaching 
the evolution of the modern "conjunction" 
(Cf. Koch, ' Satzlehre,' 2 §514); but does 
this justify the use of it in modern English? 

As regards the metrical rendering, I find 
the ' Athelstan ' a spirited and successful piece 
of work, the best in the book.* I can see no 
gain in the use of an erratic and occasional 
accent to mark the stress, as in ' Elene ' 458, 
884, and especially (1098) the almost ludicrous 
" Cyriacds on Calvary " ; just before (1059), ne 
was Cyriacus. Yet there are a great many 
admirable lines — full of the right movement 
and manner — which remind us of the original ; 
they justify the assertion that if Professor 
Garnett would only sacrifice the "literal 
and line-for-line " method as he understands 
it, and would resolve to translate the poem, 
he could silence all criticism. I take a pas- 
sage, ' Elene ' 86 ft ., in proof: 

" At hest of the holy, his heart -lock unloosed, 
Upwards he looked as the messenger bade him, 
Trusty peace-weaver. He saw bright with gems 
Fair rood of glory o'er roof of the clouds. . . " 

Probably (as I said with regard to Morris's 
'Love is Enough,' American Journal of 
Philology vii, p. 75) the anapaestic movement 
is too rapid for A.-S. verse ; but the effect here 
is good. — Garnett's ' Maldon ' has successful 
passages ; and, generally speaking, the work 
in this new book is better than the work in 
'Beowulf.' 

Francis B. Gummere. 
Haverford College. 

*In the Bibliography, Garnett, like Wulker before 
him, omits from the list of translations of ' Athelstan ' the 
version made by Mr. E. A. Freeman for his 'Old English 
History.' and printed on pp. 155 ff. 



The Articulations of Speech Sounds repre- 
sented by means of Analphabetic Symbols 
by Otto Jespersen. Marburg: Elwert. 
1889. 8vo, pp. 94. 

Students of phonetics have reason to deplore 
the fact that in their rapidly developing science 
there exists no unity either in terminology or 
in mode of transcription. Each successive 
treatise on phonetics offers a new system of 
notation and has its own nomenclature. To 
take an example at random from an alphabetic 
list of phonetic terms printed in the appendix 
to the treatise before us, it appears that the 
terms Flaps, Laterals, Linguolaterals, Liquids 
and Mitiellauter are all used by different 
phoneticians in describing the same class of 
sounds. The result is so bewildering that 
it often becomes a matter of no little difficulty 
to understand an author's meaning, if one 
happens to be unacquainted with the particu- 
lar system which he uses. The present at- 
tempt is especially intended to remedy the 
confusion arising from these defects. It was 
our author's object to formulate a transcrip- 
tion which would do away with useless and 
misleading terminology, and which would 
clearly convey one meaning and one only. 

The inefficiency of Roman letters for pho- 
netic transcription, because of the many cross- 
associations to which they give rise, is well 
recognized. For reasons quite as apparent, 
the new signs must be based upon a physio- 
logical rather than an acoustic study of the 
sounds. Symbols resting on such a basis have 
been provided by Mr. Bell in his ' Visible 
Speech,' but their general employment is 
difficult for the practical reason that, while 
they can easily be written, only very few print- 
ing establishments are supplied with the types 
for them. Another important point to be con- 
sidered is the fact that " all sounds are equal- 
ly compounds." To take a simple example 
(p. 6) : " The simple sound ni is physiological- 
ly the resulting consequence of the following 
conditions: a, lips shut; fi, tongue-point rest- 
ing in the bottom of the mouth; y, the surface 
of the tongue not raised towards th'e palate; 
3, nose-passage open ; e, vibration of the vocal 
chords, and 'C, air expelled from the lungs." 
Altering any one of these positions, will 
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change the sound. A correct notation must 
be able to indicate all these particulars with 
perfect accuracy. But these considerations 
preclude at once the idea that any one symbol 
could be used to represent each sound ; "we 
must symbolize not sounds, but elements of 
sounds " (p. 7). At the same time the symbols 
used must be such as can easily be printed and 
they must be perspicuous. 

The author's purpose, as here outlined, has 
been admirably accomplished. By an ingenious 
combination of Greek and Latin characters, 
Arabic numerals, and other signs which are 
found in every well-equipped printing office, 
he has succeeded in giving us a system of 
sound-notation quite as accurate as are the 
symbols of chemistry. The system provides 
in the minutest manner for a symbolization of 
all the essential processes involved in the 
formation of speech-sounds. Indeed, the 
scheme is so elaborate that it is impossible to 
give a sketch of it within the limits of a re- 
view. The general outline is given (on p. 12) 
as follows: "Everything that takes place in 
the several active organs of speech is written 
on separate lines above each other. These 
lines are numbered by the help of the Greek 
alphabet, ir meaning the lips, ft the tip of the 
tongue, and so on, proceeding inwards. On 
the lines are written numerals (Arabic and 
Roman) to indicate the size and shape of the 
configurative aperture ; and to these numerals 
are added, by way of exponents, Roman 
letters, denoting the place of greatest narrow- 
ness. Here, as in the case of the Greek letters, 
we number the various positions a, b, c, etc., 
from the lips inwardly to the throat. The 
various positions of these exponents indicate 
smaller divisions in the acting organs, for 
which it has not been found necessary to 
create separate lines." This summary state- 
ment conveys but a very imperfect idea of the 
excellence of the system. Let me quote a 
single example, to show its practical appli- 
cability. The combination tin is symbolized 
(p. 35) in the following manner: — 
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which, in order to save space, might also be 
written, 

It will be seen that the success of such a 
scheme is imperilled by its very elaborateness. 
It is not easily acquired, and necessitates a 
closer analysis of sounds than is customary. 
To apply the system to the transcription of 
texts of any length is quite out of the ques- 
tion, nor is such the purpose of the author. 
"What it claims is merely to provide the 
means of writing down phonetic minutiae in a 
comparatively easy and unambiguous manner ; 
it will consequently be specially useful as a 
means of supplying a key for systems of tran- 
scription with our common letters adapted to 
particular sound systems, and of avoiding the 
defects of the usual phonetic terminology in 
discussions about the formation and history of 
speech-sounds. What it gives is not so much 
a set of readable symbols as half mathemati- 
cal formulas of the different organs, and there- 
by enabling the phonetician to calculate what 
sound is meant." I have myself applied the 
transcription to some of the changes involved 
in the history of French sounds, and have 
been agreeably rewarded by finding what had 
before been obscure standing out in a much 
clearer light, when viewed under this new 
aspect. 

This analphabetic mode of transcription is 
heartily to be recommended to all students of 
phonetics. The attempt is certainly in the 
right direction. To close with the author's 
own words (p. 39): "Let those who may find 
fault with them (a list of sounds, pp. 39 et seq.) 
.... analyze and describe them more cor- 
rectly by the help either of my notation or of 
some other that allows the same or a greater 
degree of exactness." 

John E. Matzkk. 
Bowdoin College. 



The Absolute Participle in Anglo-Saxon. A 
Dissertation presented to the Board of 
University Studies of the Johns Hopkins 
University for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. By Morgan Callaway, Jr., 
Ph.D. Baltimore, 1889. 8vo, pp. 52. 
In the January number of Mod. Lang. 

Notes I said of Logeman's ' The Rule of S. 
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